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CONTINULU FROM PAGh 8- -SAIGON HARASSES PRESS 

Though the U.S. government has dismissed 
tlie situation as "a point of East and West not 
meeting," it is clear that Saigon wants to hide 
its continued harassment of liberated areas as 
well as isolate PRG representatives from the 
world press . 

Several reporters who have vj sited liber- 
ated areas have said that Saigon attacks on 
those villages have continued after the cease- 
fire. Neil Davis, a photographer for Visnews, an 
international film agency, visited a liberated 
village for 24 hours early in February and told 
of a South Vietnamese helicopter that flew over 
and "sprayed the area, spewing bullets at the 
rate of 6,000 a minute, for 30 minutes as we 
sweated underground" (in a shelter) . 

Of course, foreign newsmen have not been 
the only ones harassed by Thieu. A report reach- 
ing Paris on February 9 revealed the arrest of 
23 South Vietnamese newsmen who tried to enter 
the airfield where the PRG delegation is housed. 

--30-- 

********★**********•*•**********★***•*+***★******* 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 -- THOMAS WANSLEY 

his name. He's lucky in that respect. And 
maybe, by helping one, we can help all." 

The Prisoners Solidarity Committee is 
launching a new campaign for Thomas Wans ley. For 
more information contact the PSC at 1103 Floyd 
Avenue, Richmond, Va. 23220, (703) 353-1713. 
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CBS CENSORS ANTI-WAR UK.AJ^IA; 

"STICKS AND BONES" CALLED "UNNECESSARILY ABRASIVE" 

LIBERATION Nows Service 

NEW YORK (LNS]“-'rV watchers 1 On Friday, March 
9 at nine o'clock, you could have turned on CBS to 
watch "Sticks and Bones", a t'lay about a young 
veteran who comes home blind irom Vietnam and tries 
unsuccessfully to his well-to-do, Catholic 

family understand wJiat lie har experienced. 

An advance review of tlie play in Newsweek, no 
champion of radicalism, said "1 cannot recall any- 
thing on commercial television of an intensity 
comparable to this production." 

But "Sticks and Bones" never made it on to 
your screen. Three days before it was scheduled to 
appear, Robert D. Wood, president of the CBS tele- 
vision network announced its cancellation on the 
grounds that: 

"At this time [the play] might be unnecessarily 
abrasive to the feelings of millions of Americans 
whose lives or attention are at the moment emotion- 
ally dominated by the returning POWs and other 
veterans who have suffered the ravages of war," 

Wood went on to say that "Sticks and Bones" 
would be rescheduled "when the context of its show- 
ing will be less distressing and its possible 
application to actual events less immediate." 

Joesph Papp, producer of the play which was 
written by David Rabe and put on by the New York 
Shakespeare Festival, immediately branded the 
cance-lation "a cowardly cop-out, a rotten affront ' 
to freedom of speech and a whittling away at the 
First Amendment." 

He then announced that he would have no further 
relationship with CBS despite a contract with the 
network which calls for him to produce several 
more plays for television, 

Papp added that he would not be satisfied if 
the play appeared at a later date when the public 
might be "more in the mood" for it. "This is when 
they need to see it," he emphasized. 

The play, which Newsweek went on to say would 
"drive a nail into your forehead and leave your 
face hanging like a sack from it all weekend long," 
explores the blind veteran's revulsion toward the 
war, loathing of himself, and hatred of his 
family's world of "little blue and pink pills," 
and "kitchens and sinks," 

His family refuses to try to understand him, 
grows to resent him, and finally dispises him to 
the point where they wish him dead and then actually 
carry out their wish. Not your usual "I Love Lucy" 
fare . 

There are very few media-watchers who haven't 
caught on to what the cancellation of "Sticks and 
Bones" represents: it is the first public case of 
the networks knuckling under to the local affili- 
ates on a question of censorship. 

There is no doubt where the affiliates got 
the idea to throw their weight around from either. 

The cancellation of "Sticks and Bones" is a direct 
result of the policy pronounced by Clay Whitehead 


ol Nixon's Office oi' Te?,e :.ommunicat,ior'3 Policy 
(OTi\ *.ii ven on .’''■.nuary 1 In that 

speed), 'v! ' i- \ r onnouhcc<. plan^ fj' present legis- 
Ictu-. t. ( ji'cs'.' ti'iat WL'U' ' makv aft?Iate stations 
"respond' ■" ii. I'i on: ing time .’or * lu^ .;r.ntent 
of evcMpth.' Lii'p s!:uw, i ding iiiaterial dis- 
tributee l>/ : !)a nct.^'^rks, 

liie vji V 1 :,el ^ 'd ,.-ur, '■ , the broadcaster 
i!..i.sr be " ,’ULS ' t i aj ly atini'Cr to 'he [viewers] 
needs " u in al.'' i^:, j'^ograms" "ind 

affor I ' V- ^ .-'jaliSL? a> d pa rac r.ir.a I op- 
pni tun > ’*1 (V. for ,i't prc-'sc r vot j on anu dist .'Ssion of 
conriiouiag views .;■' eonti‘‘vers- nl ’ 

J:.)t no one oa'.- fcoled. Vs one t- cabl j-shment 
magazin- reported ai tfe ti-ne of the speech, "one 
top newspaper editor .rt-.-srs that Mr„ Nxion regards 
the press much as a major ( ornor-aLi executive 
views the company house organ: i* should br docile, 
uncontroversial and wl )0 lehe^rted ly on the company's 
side . " 

And who else but Richard Nixon wculd be "un- 
necessarily abrased" by the producticn of "Sticks 
and Bones"] the man who liar worked too hard mani- 
pulating the POW issue allow it to be attacked 
by a prime-time anti-war play Just as his rptuin- 
ing prisoners are dominating the major media. 

Nixon's attack on what be saw as adverse 
publicity began early in his administration when 
he unleashed Spiro Agnew on the "effete snobs" 
of the newspaper trade c Since then surprisingly, 
a lot has come out in the newspapers and TV about 
the Nixon administration--for instance, secret 
Republican campaign coffers, the Watergate Con- 
spiracy, and the Grain Deal--to make the chief 
executive even more unhappy. 

Beneath Whitehead ' s so- vague -as -to-sound 
liberal language, he is no less flamboyant than 
Agnew, with his references to the media's "ideo- 
logical plugola" and "so-called professionals 
who confuse sensationalism with sense and who 
dispense elitist gossip in the guise of news 
analysis . " 

His proposed legislation, a very clever piece 
of work, is a way to cut down on or stop altogether 
the "bad news" that disturbs the president. 

Whitehead's plan offers local stations two 
things they have been longing for. First, license 
renewal every five years instead of every three. 

This would bring considerable relief to local 
stations who have been under increasing pressure 
from blacks, women and other citizen groups chal- 
lenging their licenses on grounds of racism, 
sexism, etc. 

And secondly, the legislation would make it 
much more difficult for community groups to chal- 
lenge licenses . 

In exchange for these goodies, the administra- 
tion asks that the local stations be strict in 
watchdogging any "biases" in their programming, 
particularly that which is provided by the three 
major networks, ABC, NBC, and CBS. 

When asked in an interview with the New York 
Times what constituted "bias" Whitehead answered 
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that **even a housewife" would know what bias is; 
what "elitism" is. He repeated over and over that 
it would be "up to the local broadcaster"* to "be- 
have like a responsible co:;inmnity leader,” 

And Nixon has it under good authority that 
the vast majority of local TV stations do know 
what he considers to be "bias" for their political 
orientation is very similar to his. 

Except for 15 TV stations owned and operated 
by the three networks (^hey are each allowed by 
law to own five local stations), local TV nations 
are owned and operated by a variety of interests. 
According to a recent study 77% of local TV stations 
are owned by "groups, cross-media [business interest 
that own a variety of media forms like newspapers, 
radio, TV and cable TV stations] and conglomerates." 

According to a writer for Variety , a trade 
magazine for the communications and entertainment 
industries > "99% plus" of the affiliates are po- 
litically conservative Republican. For example, 
there's the Westinghouse broadcasting group which 
is a major defense contractor and the Taft group 
run by the famous Republican, conservative Taft 
family from Ohio. 

So, when a play like "Sticks and Bones" comes 
along which is politically removed from what Nixon 
and the affiliates would like their audiences to 
see, they squawk. Squawking takes the form of 
threatening to preemt the network and put on an old 
movie instead, say "The Cincinnati Kid", which is 
what CBS replaced "Sticks and Bones" with. 

In order to understand the local stations* 
power over the networks you have to know how the 
system works. Local stations or affiliates, **sub- 
scribe'* to a network depending on them for nation- 
al news, entertainment--in fact, a majority of 
their programming. In return, the local stations 
offer the network an audience to use as the nec- 
essary lure to get sponsors and advertisers for 
their programs. 

For the networks, preemption means a smaller 
audience ('or ''market) for^those advertisers who 
have payed to sponsor. the sl>ow. And if affiliates'^' 
start to preempt, CBS can't go to a sponsor and . 
say "We can guarantee X number of potential buyers 
will be watching "Bridget Lo'Ves Beimie" or "Walter 
Cronkite" because maybe they won't be. 

What's worse, preemption may lead to a de- 
fection of affiliates from one network to another. 
Thus CBS would loose affiliates--and therefore 
audience outlets--if it didn't toe the affiliate 


t r 

Ni\L«irs plan encourage the local stations 
to waLJi o .■ for "bias” worked, even though 

the leg I. luc.'i Jridn't even been passed yet. 

The *]. ling of "StJ.-'ks and Bones" iv not 

the ixrst l’ T CBS' ait liates have balked at 

the iLa‘.iOT *s Aork. Two y^’ rv age at a meeting 
of the i 1. lia'' the v<>te.d to 2 to object 

to the noiworkVs of tin irJodiina War. 

Of cr^uise the nelwori ' 'es ice hardly 

’"adiral, inspite oi wliat spokts-nen aiay sa>» 

In the day to day operatK. the letworks, 
specili.^ departments like J ! ' Afiairs- o.r News 

may operate somewhat independently v^h: tb c?.n re- 
sult in coverage like CBS' Wat erg/ te ‘-Tories^ 
or Grain Scandal pieces or documentary :ike The 
Selling of the Pentagon. 

But when push comes to shoce, the network 
owners are easily put in thei; place. As Joseph 
Papp said, in reference to the "Sticks and Bones" 
censorship, "I told Bob Wood, that even if every 
affiliate defected, he had an v^M’gation to put 
the show on the air. Who is Wv-ou, is cBS to 

decide the mood of the country? Ihey’re excepting 
control by their affiliates, denying rn^dlions 
of their right to see an important work of .ait. 

This is implicitly a First Amejidment issue." 

And "Sticks and Bones" will not be the last 
to be overtly censored due to government displeasure 
with the little news, howeve':', biased, that comes 
our way. 

Cora Weiss of the Committee of Liaison with 
Families of Servicement Detained in North Vietnam, 
told a group of anti-war activists that she failed 
to get one particular TV network to interview 
Andre Menras and Jean-Pierre Debris, two French- 
men who had just arrived in New York to talk about 
the status of South Vietnamese prisoners in 
Thieu's prisons. 

Menras and Debris had themselves spent more 
than two years in Saigon's Chi Hoa prison, after 
they were arrested for displaying "ah NLF flag 
and passing out anti -war leaflets in downtown 
Saigon . 

Although Ms. Weiss did not name the network 
that absolutely refused to talk to the men, there 
is more than a good chance it was CBS. This in- 
cident occurred just about the time that "Sticks 
and Bones" censorship hit the news, "and NBC did 
agree to talk to them.^ 


line as it has chosen to do in the case of "Sticks The network spokesman that Ms. Weiss talked 

and Bones." to said that while there might be news value in 


A spokesman for CBS admitted that the reaction 
of the affiliate stations to the previews of 
"Sticks and Bones" had been "Vigorous" and that 
"at last count, and the nuber is clijnbing rapidly, 
69 of the 184 CBS affiliates that take the Friday 
network feed had defected--refused to carry the 
program." 


their story, an interview with these two men 
"would offend the sensibilities of returning 
American prisoners." 30 

***»#* ******************** ******* it K***-if ********** 

"The most widely prevalent myth about the television 
business is that it has to do with programming. It 
does not. Its product is not programming; its product 


CBS network president Woods said "never has 
there been a greater or more serious and responsible 
sense of concern expressed by our affiliates about 
a projected program and the timing of its broad- 
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IS you. You are not the consumer; the advertiser is 
the consumer. The advertiser is buying audience, 
audience from the broadcaster (network or local 
station); you are sold to him like cattle — at a 'cost 
per thousand,* You are the product " 

^ — maverick FCC Commi ssi oner Nicholas Johnson 
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UFW DRIVt TO RECALL ARIZONA 
GOVERNOR Al’PROAniE ; si IOWUC'a'Ij 

DATE FOR SPECIAL ELECTION TO El, S,'i 'Km ■. 

PHOENIX, Arizona (LNS)--For the first LiMi- jj; 
over 40 years and only the second rime in tlie nnti i ' 
history, a U.S, ilovemor may be recalled by tlu; pei i 
of his state. .Arizona GovemoT Jack Wi]Ji:i,i , , n rp" 
servative Republican, laces tnat poss U) J i i i \ , 

The Citizens ConuniLtee fui the Recall el' lad 
Will i.3Jfns hcis nted. ovct 1 ">0 si ■’’iicj ti.n''dS 

on a recall petition, f;ir more liian the l()i,weC‘ 
needed to require a new election. It i.s expected 
that the Committee will file it*:, petition by AjU'j i 
1. The Secretary of State of Antona tlicn 3U 
days to set a titc for the recall election, where 
anyone who gets u ,000 signatures can get on the 
ballot to oppose IViiliams. 

The recall move started last May when Williams 
ignored pleas by the United Farm Workers Union to 
veto an Arizona farm labor bill that made strikes 
and boycotts during harvest time illegal. By Sep- 
tember the Committee had’ passed the 103,000 mark 
but chose to gather an extra 50,000 signatures as 
insurance . 

The UFW campaign to unseat Williams gained mo- 
mentum quickly. Environmentalists* joined the recall 
drive, noting that Williams had been publicly crit- 
icized by even the Environmental Protection Agency 
for failing to take action against polluters, most 
notably strip mines and smelters. 

Similarly, social workers and liberal law or- 
iented groups joined, pointing out that Williams 
had twice vetoed OEO funds for the Maricopa County 
(Phoenix) Legal Aide Society and that he was hold- 
ing back money appropriated for welfare. 

Many; -teachers around the state were upset that 
Williams had cut back on funds to schools, a move 
which many felt reduced the educational standards 
of the state. Many high school teachers also re- 
sent having to teach mandatory courses in private 
enterprise . 

In time, some 30 different organizations, rep- 
resenting a cross section of interests, aligned 
themselves with the Citizen *s Committee to Recall 
Jack Williams . 

In the early stages of the recall drive es- 
tablishment forces in Arizona directed their attacks 
on the move at UFW president Cesar Chavez, The Ar- 
izona Republic and the Phoenix Gazette continually 
referred to Chavez as an ^’outsider" and a ^'trouble- 
maker 

As it has become apparent that a recall elec- 
tion will be held, however, Williams people h«ve 
resorted to tactics other than name calling. A re- 
cent Arizona Supreme Court decision upheld a move 
by the county recorders to strike from their rodls 
213,000 registered voters who failed to vote in 
the November election. 

Sihee^ Nixon won the state by landslide propor- 
tions, it is likely that most of these 213,000 are 
Democrats (or people to the left of Democrats) who 
decided to sit out theeilection , This means that 
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j. K ■* i mount an intensive 

j c- regl*>t I.L on i i> r'.jain a significant 
‘u I . 

A jjiiiii' lorcx- '} I h;' .'hOve to strike these 
voiors ‘ Lf ; ijt- !,LSt;s lia.' Muiicopa County 

Kecoidc! .'l irs. -i pub * l tan and an open 

s I ■ i' Wj. j i icLpi- ! 'Ma.. - ■ .O' : h.i-: -oosistently 

Ixmpc:-'. ■ 0 t r. o cii. z. t. ^ l j a t ion with pro- 
codujf.z- iiio frtrx n ri *'throwback 

ir. li."- t vi tjic b .cp South," 

Alter iciiziv‘,,L' .X, Tc’ograms from Coag- 
icssmen doi-ianding ax) Investi^u * Ion , a prellm- 
ijiai_y rtLidy of the situation wa.s ordered by the 
civil rights division of liie Dep irtment of Jus- 
tice, ihe' FBI began the probe several weeks ago, 
looking ior violations of the U.S, Voting Rights 
Act ajid the Civil Rights Act by Marston*s of- 
fice in appointing deputy registrars. 

Mars ton has, in effect, set "up an obstacle 
course for potential deputy registrars at a time 
when registiation is a key to .a successful re- 
call election, )le has instituted z; 200 question 
exam which several lawyers and competent former 
deputy registrars have failed. 

The test consists mainly oi. confusing and 
misleading questions such as: "If a deputy reg- 
istrar does not register anyone in 00 days, he 
is guilty of: A] Misfeasance B) Malfeasance 
C) Nonfeasance D) None of the above." 

restimony in a Superior Court suit indicated 
that the testing standard demanded was far above 
the functional literac;^ rate. On the average, a 
partial college education was required for pass- 
age , an Arizona State University reading expert 
testified. 

Last year at this time there were about 1,200 
Democratic deputy registrars as compared to about 
50 at present, 'fhere are 1 ,3000openings . 

In another effort to block the recall move, 
the state legislature recently attempted to pass 
a bill that would have placed specific regula- 
tions on recall elections, Added to the bill was 
an emergency clause that provided that with the 
Governor's signature the bill would become law 
within 60 days. 

If it had passed it would have invalidated 
many of the 150,000 signatures collected but 'the 
move failed when, for the first time in many 
years, House Democrats voted as a block. They de- 
feated the clause and passed the bill on to the 
Senate . 

All indications are that Senate Democrats 
will prevent efforts to restore the clause to 
the bill. Without the emergency clause the bill 
is no threat to the current recall drive since 
it will become law after the petitions are filed. 

It will, however, greatly water down the Arizona 
recall law for future attempts at such action. 

Recall forces expect even more opposition 
from well financed groups after their petition 
is filed, especially from the Facts Against Ir- 
responsi ble Recall (FAIR) Committee. The organ- 
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ization is headed by Steven Sl.adegg* a shiev.d pro- 
fessional who ha^ -'.in several top Republican o *ri.- 
paigns including those of Sena* u' 13arry Goldwatcr. 


But in spite of aU these anti-recall efforts, 
the recall candidate, Jerry Poilock, a Pho'-nix lawyer, 
appears to have a cliance of winniiig. The ^annaign has 
intensified its registration effort and tignienecl up 
its statewide organization witli Pollock continuiiiy 
to emphasize the Governor's "lack of leadersltip" on 
issues of environment, welfare, taxation, healtli amt 
education as well as his support for anti-farm worfe; 
legislation . 




;mpc. 


(Thanks to Mary Mien Simunso'’i and New Times in 
Arizona for ■lauch of tlie info in ihls story.) 
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1500 TENNESSEE WOMEN USED AS 

GUINEA PIGS FOR DANGEROUS CONTRACEPTIVE: 

FDA IS SLOW TO ACT 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Over 1,500 women in the state^^eSf 
Tennessee, including 250 mentally retarded women at 
An'lington Hospital and School (a state institute near 
Memphis), have been given a drug for contraception 
which has been shown to cause breast cancer in beagles 
and which may cause permanent sterility. 

The drug is Depo-Provera (trade name for medrox- 
ylprogesterone acetate). It is manufactured by Upjohn 
Company and is approved by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration (FDA) only for use in the treatment of a pre- 
cancerous inflamation of the uterusc and terminal can- 
cer of the uterine lining. 

Until this year, however, shipments of Depo- 
Provera from the Upj'Ohn Co, contained no warning 
notice that the use of the drug as a contraceptive is 
still experimental or about its possible side effects. 
Also, the Physician *s Desk: Reference (PDR -- published 
by drug companies and used by many doctors as a 
standard reference when prescribing medication) did 
not publish a warning that Depro-Provera does not have 
FDA approval for use as a contraceptive. 
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Mic pu-.. ot jizch control, Accord- 
‘.set-f ,id af figures, 1,500 

... ' • 1' the di'ugc. 

a J't <: f.' Arlington Hospital 

1 oj^n to thesis men- 

i ' -h lor . rea5ons"to pre- 
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Ma r . ' .u i. w t :h the 

Center i oj. k...- ^i.a ' ii public- inter- 
est group i.i ^ » j i.-nnessee in Jan- 

uar' after iJic 'eiet., ■ ari. u rUac Depo-Provera 
was ueing u:ed ihe-^e. Me: nf »/lcwcd sia women 

who went to 0. f i-ie aai- -- Clinic of the Cum- 

beirland Coun^. > Health pa/ rr- ia control 

and found that f: /e of the h'-ii had been given 
Depo-Pro vera . I'ht siXTh had been aav '..sed of its 
availability. None of them ha.! ueen warned that 
the use of the drug as a cnntracepti ve Wc*-. experi- 
mental nor were they tOid of :he -.de ettrots that 
the drug might have. Women who h-ive takeri it have 
reported dizziness ; ne.a'^oasness , iria tabi Uty, 
headache-^ and backaches. 0 ..!k:'' , haVc suffe.ted 
heavy bleeding or shotting. 

One of the Cumber Land County women, a mother 
of three, Was visited several times in hex home by 
county nurses who did not want her to have .. 
another baby and urged hei emphaLica-ily to go to 
the clinic for a biTth control shot. 

Another woman who was given Depo-Provera at the 
clinic already has one child and is on welfare. 

Her case worker told her that the Welfare Depart- 
ment did not want to support another child, 
•instructed her to gd to the Family Planning clinic 
for birth control ar|d to take the k'shot" because 
she might forget to take birth control pills. 

After her second shdt she experienced heaVy 
bleeding, dizziness and backaches. She was never 
told about possible dangers or side effects. 

One woman had to be hospitalized three times 
for severe headaches and heavy bleeding. 


FDA standards for controlling a drug that can 
be marketed but which has "unapproved" uses has been 
consistently lax. According to the FDA, a new drug 
can't be promoted while it is still experimental and 
before all the side effects are explored. The com- 
pany sponsoring a new drug is supposed to keep care- 
ful records of the amount, where, to whom, when, etc., 
each shipment of the drug was sent. So even though 
drugs that have nnappro-\>ed use^ (such as the use of 
Depo-Provera as a contraceptive) shotlild be controlled 
‘ ' ' as closely as completely uninvestigated 

drug§, they are not. 

Dr. Stewart Fish of the Department of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology at the University of Tennessee ScHooK 
of Medicine and Dr. Leonard Brooks, formerly the 
Family fllanning Clinic physician for five counties 
near Arlington, admitted in testimony before the FDA 
that they advised Arlington Hospital and School to is- 
aae Depo-Provera as a contaraceptrve even though they 
knew that use was not FDA- approved. 

In his capacity as the Family Planning Clinic 
physician Dr. Brooks prescribed the drug to many 
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Unfortunately it doesn't look like anything 
will be done to stop the unapproved use of Depo- 
Provera. Due to a Senate investigation, Upjohn 
has said that it will no longer shipithe drug to 
the hospital and family clinics in Tennessee but 
it is not putting any tighter control on who else 
it ships the drug to. The hospital intends to 
continue using the supply of Depo-Provera that it JL 
has . 

Depo-Provera is not the only case of this 
kind of drug misuse. Only recently, headlines were 
made when it came to light that diethyl silbesterol 
(DES) , a synthetic hormone shown to cause cancer in 
rats, was being prescribed in many University 
clinics as a montmg-aiter pill even though the FDA 
had not approved the dru^ for that use. DES had. 
already been banned from use as a growth stimu- 
lant in beef cattle because of its carcinogenic 
effects ->but’ iecently,the FDA approved its use as 
a contraceptive. 

The Senate Health Subcommittee announced after 
a hearing on human experimentation that it will 
propose legislation , and the Center for Law and 
Social Policy will submit their own proposal for 
an effective bill controlling the usesi of exper- 
imental drugs. But legislative machinery is slow 
and in the meantime,. -30- 



RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOAR D- ' . ir t.erKa‘. s Sr., - v IL ",* 

From: LNS '■‘^ iruu/ '^. < JpV 


Two LNS staffers '.a-;.e to i 1' months af- 
ter working at the Lancaster ’>i .. y ^.naent .> * 

Lancaster, Pa. "Uefore I can^ Lf o," 
said, ”I used rc ■‘•hiitk of lLc Li^.^ ;i:r.e^ s. ’ 

thing that arriv-: ' ^ r riail . -.h 

monotonous regu'' . " Mo. o "■ 

A friend r^ceu:]y toll us "• .he -.uijr 

he came to the LNS offxoe h^' a tvpQ-xiccr 

to answer the door. He kno-vs :e:tor no’-', ^nd of 
course we knew all along tliat ^ne Joor is ans''ered 
by whoever is nearest to it wher. - '"n<.o*vc ni.c' '- 

We tend ro take our go:-'-.gs on for A'; 

a result, too many of oiir frieros riu sul sc/’V^r-:*, 
not to mention potential frienus r ^.ijs -rj > jrs 
know very little about us--wno wo o^'e, ho’*; v.. v/oih, 
what we think. To most ve a grojp o£ fr-reiess 
people involved in an unfathoiiial: is op-^^'acion. . 

So we are going to try to ne’^iiiy ti'^y oiiy^rOiUBs 
and our work. We made a simi .ar ■iti-=*mp’ i i Maxdi 
of 1972 and those of you who have srhscriLied .o LNS 
since then may find some of tnii fiiU bur. 

there are many among yo'i who aro less faoil-ar wttli 
LNS, and maybe this will help yoi> vei to !.ncw js 
better. 

This will not be the coinple-.^ s ‘ory ol LNS, 
with all the grim and gloriois details. Tuat wcuid 
take more time anu space thia v,o able 

right now; and it would probabl'^ Key your endurance 
as well as our brains. 

★ * 

Liberation News Service, which srarted oar. in 
Washington in the summer of 1967, was the creatio.a 
of Marshall Bloom and Ray Mungo, boch former coA - 
le^ newspaper editors whose politics veered tov/ard 
the left. By late September they bad acquired the 
staff, money and equipment necer-sao' publish 
their first' issue. It was mimeographed on several 
sheets of 8 1/2 by 11" purple and white paper, .and 
mailed to some 100 subscribers, undergrc'und papers 
across the country. 

By the summer of 1968, LNS had moved to New 
York City, joining its brandi efface tnere , And 
shortly after the move, came the split. Bloom ariU 
several of his friends went off ic a faimi in Montar 
gue, Massachusetts, taking the press, the fries 
and the money, leaving the New Ycri; staff to fend 
for themselves. 

Why the split? Tlie New York staff wanted to 
collectivize LNS and solidify it.s politics EUoom, 
who thought of LNS as his own, resisted the change 
Ray Mungo, who sided with Bloom, later aescrioed 
the conflict in his book. Famou s long Ago ’Tne.tr 
method of running the news service was the Mveeting 
and the Vote. Ours was magic * We lived on mag"* c 
and still do, and I have to say it oeat? anything 
systematic." 
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Wc nad found through pai..ful experience that 
simple equality ya ro^frers, half jnsn, half womer , 
did not gua.'antep .real equality It cn.ly ncaDt 
that 'zhtxe were more wome'j tc t'/pc written 

by .meu;. more v;omen to listei ac i.-eet^ngs while men 
expojpdedc 

'Witii the deciCion uO cxps. id wc-mtr, ro.tci, 
women began ^c. virice aifticuT: stoiie;, Jea.m graph- 
ics SKiils and uperare heavy ina :hir- j.ry . But a? 
long as there pleocv t-f more experi tuo .sc ^ cou- 

fideni men around :u vompeic fo^ '.hrse t;u-'ks, womea 
had a hara L.-me foni'ers-:^'/, '-hen che':e were fewer 
men, v'omei' rrccmed ic icarj: ir.ore lupidl/ And the 
mcii--xf the/ hc.'i k.arD::.'ed Uout;.^ oe fore - -were faced 
with living proof chat v.’orner could ho.ndie the 
increased respons..bi i. ties ^ 

Another factoi e;itc.:.cc jnto tne Ueci s: on 
People \sho work at bVo ha^c* ih? opportunity C' 

.learn editing, graphi^.s au*'' printing sVilIt This 
k;'nc of opportunity is rare.ly opoi;, t :• a ^omen-- 
the cards aro s:acked against, her from -It: beemning. 
We stack the cards the orher w:y : try to guaran- 

tee ii.ute t.^ca'* eqi’.a, oppot'Tunit) 'jau-e a.'mosi ev- 
eryone else of'ert jcss. 

Bo :,i\ cf us ire wentn ■-'■■hat fv'so? Vie come 
from Lho Not th'»a? c ■ he v ’'h'-r:' , Ji rse Pcnns\ 1 • 

vania, doniiC'->:.i cue McssachuLOtt'.- and Vc.mont We 
a.re pretty ri.ucn chilu: e)i miA-lule class In 


But beating the systeiii proved harden' trau 
anticipated. Although the "Vxrtuous Gau'us" puD' 
lished several issues of LNS from t>.e farm in Monta 
gue, eventually their magic failed. Winter came, 

the press froze in a bam, I NS-Mas s (lit_d J,n 
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CwOe » v'<” 0 a r.t c. 

a.s tne gutuiDce co 
UT went \c col*. -go 
[\^o wetTiOn a ct it' ] 1 

ished i'igh sdaooj. 

Me 


'■ 1 v^^h.'^e. c.:l "toiieg.. material" 

■u.n s e J o c I 1 . K e to s a v' . Moc* t o f 
rxA'J droppeu ouU e^hei: c^. few years. 
na'"> barely fii)- 

Om i - j.f, ; che yOcAi/gest , 

ch It , If ft more .... 


^BB continued _ _ 

We didn't pliiJi lo ' n . ' '"t' >.xV. 

and in the past LNS iia:^ br* r; . r. ^ r> j. 

graph/ and class '^aTnon^ c:ners) , if only \ ■ t-";' . 

No doubt we wilt do ic av,ai •. -Iro ^ to 

be a lot larger; ideally tt-o ^r .v. t‘v: i( . iJ <i 

elude about 16 peop;!^ . 

Of the y people cur vc i:ll, 4 ..;ro b*..'vr 

on the staff for raore tux: tlivee vtir^, ^'u aew^'-c 
staff memberF c3-mc just 'nae.-^ a 'o .r u^o . J i thr^ 
course of S years, rna;.'' r-'\ie 3i;J /‘.n erne 

staying only a few week.;, others yca\s. Mo it cajuc 
to LNS as refugee*’ fraiu schools or straight 
others came aftr-r working o.x "n.io v^' '5 . 

All of us cainc co LNS beoa" ’’-s vautcu ’to uo 
political work. Some deliberately ctose to 
or remain involved in iViCvrrnc.iL j ou/.i. ili^’m (ir. elud- 
ing graphics and princirgl. Or- •-■rt simply looked 
for some alternative, stuinhv.^ ■ i. Jfj, TikoJ it and 
Stayed. All of us waritod to v/o"k 'r :iie kind of 
collective situation that exists ai L'\S. 

The LNS collective isn't a. li>/.uit’, eclitetivc. 
But we eat our weekday meals (lurioo aii.d dinner) to- 
gether and we live in small grcv'ps in apartments 
near our office on MarJiattan's upper iA,est side. 
Basically we are a working ccilc-tiv^, 

* ★ * 

A typical work week at U^'S bsginii at. d;00 Moru’ 
day morning with an editorial meesinr, start by 

criticizing the last LNS packet, die o>\e printed 
and mailed the previous Friday. After we go over 
each story and graphic, the Packet Coordinator (PC) 
takes over. (Every two w^eks the ediLorial depart- 
ment designates a packet coordinator to supervise 
the production of copy for the packet . There are 
three departments at LNS- -editorial, graphics and 
printing) . 

The PC comes tothe editorial meeting vrith a 
pile of potential LNS stories including: ‘ stories 
written by LNS correspondents (we have one full- 
time paid correspondent, the other contributors 
donate their time); press releases and unsolicited 
stories; articles from other organizations and news 
services for exajpple. Pacific News Service (which 
provides mostly material about the West Coast and 
Asia), the College Press Service, Canadian Univers- 
ity Press, Community Press Service, Vietnam News 
Agency (from Hanoi)and Direct from Cuba. 

Quite a bit of the material in the PC's pile 
will be edited or excerp:‘ted for immediate u.se, the 
rest of it will be filed for future reference. 

But before distributing this copy for reading 
and editing, the Packet Coordinator solicits ideas 
for stories. Some ideas will be accepted without 
much collective discussion but others will require 
some talking out: 

Is this a story LNS subscribers want or need? 
V/ill it have to be done immediately or can :t wait? 
Do we have the time or the resources? Will it re- 
quire travel and can we afford it? Will have to 
find someone else to write it for us, someone closer 
to the scene, someone more qualified than any of 
us? Who? How long should the story be? What 


'bi n ^ 5 srf6uTd'15t‘''V‘nTphaTi /edT" " 

Aitr, -II ti bua.- •^■red, the ass.ignments 

J: s'.r ii. .I ed. 'll thv e-'i-' :s tCxing roughly 
f'/)'*’ 'd’. r^s of ~‘it; work, i nd co volun- 

ro '.I -.O' . ■ to tj'iuc interest 

the:: or thuu --i.-e mos* experience with, 

Ui: .A-il ae'^ ; two ":-.'Lors ov:r''lap. and whe.n there 
ir s ■'•ma out.." 'aou wlio Fhc tl'.' do the job, 

j’L\\ factu...' n.'e rju J 

o^opie .-*■ ^’S, mos liters c.t lease, 

Jvv/o so.ue fi-rld -hit i.he}' alize in. It could 

be Africci, Vietnajiy, i-aor, piisons, con- 

'rjrnor affairs, etc. But no one wo'^ka exclusively 
in or e i/ and no Xi-^ work.s complecT-. y alone > Each 
i V-ory is eaited by at least '.wo people, and 
s .'/iietMiA.s two or three people collaborate on the 
wriLin'> ns well. It's never ? case of one person 
going Oil to a secluded sp-^-: -o w;;ite "their" story 
by theinse lV^s . 

Af'or cjiO editorial mooting, most o£ the ed- 
itors head for the typewriters, but one ediuor 
goes through the underground papers that have come 
in ■ niyi looking for ar'^i cles fo . reprin ing 
and to see which lNS stories and graphics 

have beof. picked up by subscribers. Scraighc pap- 
ers read and arLicies clipped for tha files. 

dxi.aone from the graphics depa’Ctment will go 
through the underground papers lo.’>king for 

cartoons and drawiiigs , The graplilcs staff was at 
th i editoridl meeting, sc they knew rm"'''e or less) 
what sf.^ries will be going into the packet, sjid 
they try to find graphics- -photographs and drawings 
--tc go with the copy in addition to graphics that 
stand on their own. Sometimes they find something 
in our own £iles--photos by LNS staff photographers 
or contributors v^fho send us graphics through the 
mail. Other times someone will have to get on the 
phone or drive downtown to get what we need. 

The graphics department has its own meeting 
to discuss which graphics to print (gathering op- 
inions from the rest of the staff in case of a 
deadlock) and how to distribute the work. Someone 
will have to do the copy-camera work, preparing the 
graphics pages for the printers. There will be 
other work as weil-^developing film, drawing a map 
to go with a complicatedstory , ordering more sup- 
plies, etc. 

The editorial and graphics departments have 
deadlines to meet- -a certain volume of work must 
be ready to print by a certain time. It will prob- 
ably be almost midnight before everyone can go 
home Monday night. 

There is usually nothing tc print on Monday 
afternoon so the printers distribute themselves 
where needed, editing and doing odd jobs. By Tues- 
day afternoon the printers set up the presses, and 
if all goes well, the entire packet will be printed 
by 7 or 8 o'clock. Half the collective gets the 
night, off, and the other half stays till 10:00 or 
so, collating the pacKetS; and stuffing them into 
envelopes , 

Wednesday we have a collective meecing, which 
usually lasT^ abouT. four hours. We talk about fin- 
ances, present and future. We talk about personnel 
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RMBB CONTINUED. 

•=^how to find n'iw people to work at LNS, how to bet- 
ter organize our schedule. We Jiscusr 
trips and projects, and who sliould do thci . ( 

talk about business matters th£..t require .oilf 
decisions--a new' lease, an old bock contiic*: 
used car. 

But sonic ^.i me s we abandon the usual aoii rU no.' 
devote the Wouii^sJo}'' Tjieeti.\{ to political discus- 
sion--about African It:' *atiou iuoevements , ^or ex- 
ample, or Nixon's new economy. 

The rhursday-fridsy scneh-.je d.upl ' 'atc'^- th-» 
Monday-Tuesday schedule, aiid me weekends ax-e tree 
--almost. There is often '.'/orb lo:^t over from the 
previous week--letters to w-^itr tapes to trans- 
cribe, filing, oto. 

Most of the work directly related to the pack- 
et production is divided departmental ly , but there 
are a lot of other jobs that are shared collective- 
ly. Some are assigned to one person on a fairly 
permanent basis--like the bookkeeping or the gen- 
eral office correspondence. Some jobs rotate-- 
like filing the tinderground papers or taking care 
of Safra, the two year old daughter of two staff 
members. Other jobs are distributed without a real 
system--like cooking dinner, or going to the post 
office. There is plenty to do and one way or an- 
other everyone does more than their share. We 
work about 60 hours a week, for a fat $35. 

Working at LNS is really more than a full time 
job, and it isn’t always an easy one. 

One constant pressure is motiey, or tather the 
lack of it. In 1972 the LNS budget was $75,000, 
down from $85,000 the year before. Two thirds of 
that income came from subscriptions. The other 
$25,000 we had to raise independently. We needed 
more but we got by on the smaller budget by tight- 
ening belts all around, sometimes till it hurt. 

We weren’t able to /eplace any of our antiquated 
equipment for example, or do all the^ traveling we 
wanted to. Here our lack of numbers hurt as well, 
because if we had more people on the staff we 
could do more on-the-spot reporting and photography. 

This doesn’t mean that working at LNS is con- 
stant hardship and frustration. It’s a hard job, 
but not impossible. And although our commitment 
to our work and each other is strong, we enjoy our 
work and we have fun too. 

* * * 

The people who read LNS are an incredibly di- 
verse group. We have subscribers from the Jersey 
suburbs where high school students are printing 
their own paper, to San Quentin where the LNS packets 
are passed around and discussed in prisoners' study 
groups. We have several foreign subscribers but 
mostly we have domestic subscribers who publish 
papers (and reprint LNS) for women, working people, 
third world communities, students, gay people and 
many many others . 

Our purpose is to to serve these subscribers -- 
to be a radical news service providing graphics arid 
copy for the alternative press -- to keep people 
informed and aware. 

In the past some people at LNS wanted the LNS 
packets to ^iria void in movement journalism and 


’':conrt'; a nore tiivo-cric-ax/ - alytical journal, 
P-'cviJi.ig /I ‘'politi jUi.]/ developed" sub- 

s'T'h^rr. ' t 1 ... r.vom fer advanced discussion. 

Tlus \ '.*!( 1).*:'.. .nc'Utc, they cdmjtted, cutting our 
sd)ScrL^ .1C' l.s* oy .v:>i O'/e-" h^lf. 

Ike ■»' u- disagreed Vvi h this emphasis. 

First o' '1 we felt that wh.x^ Such a journal 
K ,s a uB' i ^ 1 -a, jc.s a need for an 

alternative ,‘'V- i.ey''c:t chat woold simply publish 
lows p^or L wlio 'OL^Mn'i. d';*end on their local 
i.abl i./dia co provide it. We felt that 

our i.-w, co\ *'ige, frcin ,j.nc for tiiu left, was still 
necessary, l^eople still need the information about 
poTi.tic.i! prisoners, dai-i^eroas drugs, Inckchina 
and the TJilrd Worl.i, vve p.jxzde, 

'Ve a^so felt that our cif/-ro-dcy vork heic in 
our New York Ci.y basenient didn't provide us with 
the "practice’’ t!*at generates rea' political theory. 
It Wuuld be pr ‘..sumptuous fo, ar- to deLerjniae how 
to organize Amex'ican workevt cr to try to define 
the direction of the anti-war movement. We reas- 
oned that aided by the informition LNS provides, 
people in their own communities could cind :,hculd 
make their own decisions on tne issue.? that affect 
them. Feedback from subscribers over tne past year 
indi.^ates that for the most part they agree with 
our *:-r.Luntar ion 

LNS is not a party and in fact lias always been 
independent of any political organization (except 
for a brief period in 1968-6,9 when it kus the Tom 
Pa.Lne chapter of SDS). We don't define our poli- 
tics witli a platform or a prugrOiTi. But by reading 
the LNS packets, people can tell where we stand o 
politically. Each story has at least one political 
point to make. 

In LNS, when Nixon cuts the budget to elimin- 
ate poverty programs it is a class and race issue. 
And when day-care facilities are shut down, sexism 
is there as well. U.S. involvement in Vietnam is 
not an unfortunate mistake, it is the policy of 
imperialism. 

Of course the burden of procf is wiih us. We 
have to show imperialism at work, not just announce 
chat it exists. We can’t depend on politJcai rhet- 
oric and jargon to do our work for us. In the end, 
rhetoric only obscures issues and al.lenates the 
reader. It makes far more sense, for example, to 
show how a judge’s words and courtroom record 
show him to be racist, than to label him a racist 
without any explanation. 

* * it 

Nov;adays many people are saying that the und- 
erground piess is dead^ but we know from our own ex- 
perience that rumors of this death have been greatly 
exaggerated. U’s true that the day of the peace- 
love-good vibes papers is over. I^ariy' papers in 
major cities have folded -- but otiieis ]\i.xe 
sprung up in their pidce and elsewhere. Wliile there 
is no Old Mole in Boston anymore, there is a Borrowed 
Times in Missoula, Montana wiiere there was no paper 
before. l\e think chat the undergxound press has 
changed^ and developed into a more solid political 
presence in many communities. As for us, we like to 
think that LNS has been a part of this development 
and will remain a part for some time tc come, (end) 
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CHICANO ACTIVISTS TO BE TRIED IN COLO. POLICE 
STATION BOMBING: EVIDENCE "LARGELY CIRCUMSTANTIAL'" 

FORT LUPTON , Colo. (LNS) -- A small charge of 
dynamite exploded in a;, unmanned police station in 
Ft. Lupton, Colorado, the night of March 9, 1971. 

No one was hurt, although some property was damag- 
ed. No one claimed responsibility for the blast 
and witnesses '/ere unable to give more than a vague 
description of the people who fled after the ex- 
plosion. 

Then one year later, on March 10, 1972 two 
Chicanes, Anselmo Peralto 27, and Raymond Roybal, 

29, were arrested and charged with illegal use of 
explosives and unlawful destruction of property. 

Anselmo 's trailer was surrounded and entered 
by 13 armed Boulder and Weld/;, County police offi- 
cers, who held cocked guns to the heads of the un- 
resisting Anselmo and his wife, and arrested them. 
Raymond Roybal was arrested in similar fashion in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, where he had been looking 
for a job. 

Bail for the two was originally set at $100,000 
but was Towered to $10,000 because of the nature 
of the evidence against them. District Attorney 
Robert Miller was quoted as saying that "the evi- 
dence is largely circumstantial." 

* * * , 

Ft Lupton is a small town located in a conser- 
vative agricultural area in northern Colorado. 
Chicanos, who make up about 25% of the population, 
are naturally the poorest in the town and many of 
them remember the signs displayed in restaurants 
and barber shop windows .until well into the 50's: 

"No Mexicans or Dogs Allowed." 

However, Chicano activism has increased in re- 
cent years in the southwest, and it has even reach- 
ed small towns like Ft. Lup'ton. 

Anselmo Peralta and Raymond Roybal had been 
actively involved in the United Mexican American 
Students at the University of Colorado in Boulder 
especially over the issue of parity for Chicanos 
on campus. 

Chicanos make up about 12% of the Colorado 
population, but out of the 20,000 students at Col- 
orado University there were fewer than 30 Chicanos 
enrolled in 1968. Due to U.M.A.S. protests and 
demonstrations, their enrollment has increased to 
nearly 1000. 

Anselmo and Raymond were also involved in or- 
ganizing protests against police brutality and dis- 
criminating practices against Chicanos in the 
courts. Research done by U.M.A.S. showed that out 
of 468 people arrested between June 1968 and April 
1970, 327 were Chicano, although Chicanos make up 
only one-quarter of Ft. Lupton 's population. 

It seems to many people that Anselmo 's and 
Raymond's prominence in U.M.A.S. activities earned 
them the hostility of county and state police of- 
ficials, and pinpointed them for police harrassment. 

Raymond and Anselmo 's trials are to start 
soon One judge has already had to disqualify him- 
self from hearing the case because of affidavits 
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filed against him that exposed his racist attitudes. 
He had been overheard in 1967 saying to members 
of the Wold County D.A. 's office, "Did you see 
that Mexican with long hair and long sideburns 
trying to f''! me he was innocent?" 

Denver, Boulder and Ft. Lupton newspapers 
have played a hole in mobilizing public opinion 
against the t\-io activists before oheir trials. 

The Ft. Luptor, Press said after the bombing: 

"A week ago we warned in these columns that the 
loriq-siiioul dering feud between police and some of 
the younger elements of the Hispano community in 
Fort Lupton seemed to be near the flash-point. 

Tuesday night someone set off a bomb in the Fort 
Lupton police station. 

"We're sorry, and disappointed, that some- 
one decided to make good prophets of us." 

Contributions can be sent to the Anselmo 
Peralta and Raymond Roybal Defense Committee, 
c/o The Crusade for Justice, 1567 Downing St., 

Denver, Colo. 80218, and letters of protest to 
the presiding judge. The Honorable Earl A. Wol- 
vington. District Court, Court House, Sterling, 

-30- 
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SAIGON GOV'T HARRASSES FOREIGN PRESS 
' WITH CHARGES OF "UN-VIETNAMESE" 'ACTIVITIES 

SAIGON (LNS)-- A Saigon Government official re- 
cently confirmed reports that a United Press Jkxter- 
natiorial__ reporter is being expelled from the coun- 
try- for what was termed "un-Vietnamese activities." 

The govememnt spokesman also stated that the gpvem- 
nient t was considering similar actions against sev- 
eral other foreign newsmen. 

The official said on March 7 that the visa of 
Dqpald* A, Davis > acting bureau chief of UPI in Saigon, 
will not be 'renewed when ittexpires. Davis said 
that he was given seven days to leave the country. 

The expulsion is indicative of the Thieu govern- 
ment's increasingly hostile attitude towards foreign 
press. The Thieu spokesman admitted that similar 
actions agaihst the National Broadcasting Company, 
the Los Angeles Times and Agence France-Presse were 
'^ilhdeT' consideration" . 

Thieu 's spokesmen have never clearly,' defined 
what "un-Vietnamese activities" are except to say 
that actions that "undermine the security" of the 
Saigon government fall into that classifictaion . 

All of the foreign news agdncies named by the 
government official have been involved in a dispute 
with the Saigon government over the right of news- 
men to visit North Vietnamese and PRG delegations 
tD the Joint Military Commission. A government spokesK-. 
man, accordipg to the New York Times , had warned news- 
men that they might be shot by military police if 
they attempted to visit the North Vietnamese and PRG 
representatives . 

Several of the reporters involved in the current 
dispute have visited liberated areas of the South and 
have written articles about the torture of political 
prisoners by the Thieu government based on interviews 
with recently released prisoners. 
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January 8^ J9'i^3* - ^ also announced that all Moael 
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His rat;. .'uaJ Luut :he job o:' pr:'‘idjn 3 hous- 
ing is better I-t: to the private .ct.r.'tor. .Vn^"^ 

there is no doubc tliat the ''p'-rivaoo sector” can pro- 
vide housing. The luestion is, who for? 

Experience he^s shown, that given the opportunity, 
private industry will eagerly build for the rich: 
sprawling developments in the suburbs and hig>'-rise 
apartments in the ,.1ties. They do this at the ex- 
pense of the poor , whose ”bad housing” is torn down 
under the guise of "ui'ban renewal'' or is "rehabil- 
itated" only to be replaced by expensive apartments 
for the rich or by small, chic apartments for 'young 
singles” who are willing to pav a high price to be 
in the middle of things . Rarely are an equivalent 
number of low income, family size swellings provided 
to replace the "renewed" or "rehabilitated" ones. 

Faced with the fact that there are fewer and 
fewer housing units available to poor and working 
class people with families, a movement has developed 
which has tried to attack the problem: squatters. 

Squatters movements which exist in Latin America, 
Northern Ireland, Italy, have developed into an imp- 
ortant political event in many communities in this 
country as well. 

In New York especially, where housing is a 
perpetual crisis, the squatters movement is growing 
all the time. 

The following is excerpted from the Tenant ’ s 
Survival Book (Bobbs-Merrill, N.Y. 1972, ^”^9 5 ) by 
Emily Jane Goodman, an attorney associated with the 
Women’s Law Center. These excerpts describe the 
experiences of some squatters — how they did it and 
what they learned.) 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Juanita Kimble and her nine 
children took over an eight-room Columbia University 
owned apartment. The apartment had been empty and 
was being held ’’off the market.” the Kimbles had 
the support of the neighbors and the community, 
and had broad press coverage. After months of pres- 
sure, Columbia had to turn on essential services and 
eventually recognize the tenancy. 

About the same time, apartments in downtown 
buildings owned by the New York Eye and Ear Infirm- 
ary were taken over by squatters. The hospital in- 
tended to demolish the building to build a nurses’ 
residence. The ’’institutional landlord" had emptied 
the building through the "psychological eviction" of 
the previous, occupants. 


'Viu.cl'e'' joe Kiw/'.a, w!:^ -aid he’d 

V Che; rpnnd ?0 \ecirs in ja.: chan voluntarily leave 

nC" liomc^ - r. "there i one u./Xine- objective 
and tluai*’- Lc get th. housing and hj/ld it. You don’t 

ajr .;- ng w.'jrut that u. Oihui A-oldi, Keep 
i^ie place. 'J-.^ anything /Ou can within the system 
to do tliat. B ; _dO j -Li 'ycu ’ don ' t have the housing, ' 
}'LU dre.’t -.h; thing. You ha-.e an ideal only* 

Oi:e thing chat’s vei> impoitant that our 
community group:? and chur^^h group.?, and so forth act 
T support of the people, It has to be a people’s 
in’ not just leadership trom these groups 
They just have to commit themselves to support the 
-It works." 

The We?i Side squatters in New York grew out 
of an 'Urban -renewctl project that evicted thousands 
of poor families from the neighborhood and them 
allowed only a stnall fraction of the new housing 
to go to the poor, 

"Operation ^ove-in" on the Upper West side 
started the day bf Jimmy Santos’ funeral. Jimmy 
Santos was a sixteen-year-old crippled boy who was 
asphyxiated while waiting for the boiler beneath 
his bedroom on 116th Street to be fixed. 

"We don't blame only the landlady," a squattef 
said. "We blame the city, because this family had 
already a^.ed for better housing and they had been 
denied^ The' Santos family needed a safe place to 
live and so did we. So we planned a funeral march 
for Jimmy Santos. After the march we planned to 
take our first building. We cook the furniture and 
we moved the family into one of the buildings that 
the city had closed and that’s when we started squatting. 
Now people are liberating buildings all over the 
west side to show that they have the right to live 
how they want. 1 wish I could liberate a whole 
neighborhood, a' whole 20 block area. 

"We will work at our own thing and we will have 
complete control . This is what the people want-. 

People were too afraid before and that is the reason 
why they were npt organized But they see you can 
fight City Hall. You can fight anybody you want. 

This is wliat we need, We love it and we’re going 
to come back in because this is where we are born, 
raised and here we are to stay, and that is where 
it 's at:'" 

, said one woman watching as people 
a building to be taken over, 
squatters in the building rush to 
or fourth floor. 


As described by Donna peacocks, one of the people 
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call to the others. 'Don't be a ^^oward. Come up, 
come up, come up.’ Oiliers wac^.-h from the street 
and the\i decide to Im.u. 

"Most ot u^ ;tiC- '.-1 .1. ■ ■ ; . i lot of children, 
and who didn^t have rime * active in the 
community" ' it we i 5 ■ : ■ he facr that with 

children uo.- : a nu a.;^, ■ ^r. . Now i v the time 

that’ we gu c.ui'i.it .*;C ;'i; ■ ..uL Wa believe 

and liiid out Wllut iU.* . . and '.vliV u'O aio 

in the condirii '.c vve are, IVi ure laoney ^omes trom 
and where it .-o " 

Barbara il.uais u ac/er w1w... ''OiiOvi with 
sq^uatter groups, said, "Altliougli early in the 
nioveinent the ie»v ‘ - t ’t;: offered ru pay 

rent as we be^ai. ...^1 r'.letJaced th . ..rrer 
of money was unuer-*t>-v)U h-pljcli y or explicitly 
to mean that .di money was fur the people re. u-^e 
to run and manage tlie bui iding which nov^^ belonged 
to them. 

"For me personally, having had my mind brain- 
washed in the legal system, this meant a complete 
reevaluation of the property values which I had 
learned in law school and which 1 had applied 
while I was working for a judge who occasionally 
sat in landlord- tenant court." 


A woman whose squatter apartment is the best 
home she’s ever had says; "We know our own needs. 
The city doesn’t know. We put our money together, 
we fix the building, we clean the building up. 

We have a little community kitchen that we are 
starting for the people who don’t have stoves or 
refridgerators because the city tore them up. 


"We have an office that we work out of and 
for people to come to if they want to register 
and get an apartment. We also have some doctors 
who are medical aides. So that in each building 
we will have a medical aide for emergencies. 

There are all kinds of people from all bAckgrounds 
4nd there* is only one thing -we have in common: we 

are all poor and we are all working together to 
have a place to live. 


"Throughout the years it has been ’Let’s 
Keep the poor people fighting among themselves. 

I’m better than you because I am Irish or Puerto 
Rican or white, I’m Dominican or black, or you’re 
from the West Indies.’ That always kept us fight* 
ing amongst each other so we wouldn’t get together 
and take a look at what is happening with the 
government. 
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BLACK PRISONER THOMAS WANSLEY, FALSELY ACCUSED 
07 RAPING' A V/HITE WOMAN, 

FREED AFTER 10 YEARS 


RICHMOND, Va., (LNbj Thomas Wansley, Sf^u- 
tenced to death at the age of 17 for the rape of 
a white woman who was "not too sure" he war hev 
attacker, has recently been freed after iO yearr 
in prison. 

The history behind Wansley *s case goes way 
back to the early 60 *s when black people were m 
the streets of "Lynchburg, Virginia, protesting 
the segregation of public facilities. During 
this highly charged, remOidraiil period, Annie Lee 
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Carter, a S9 year old white woman said that a 
black man had raped lier The police launched a 
massive man-hund which ended with the arrest of 
Tliomas Wansley. 

At the time, Wansley was working in a res- 
taurant, just af:er dropping out of high school. 

He was not involved >n the civil rights mo](tement, 
but he sensed the explosiveness of the situation 
o!(d described it accfirateiy: 

"(iet a Negro - any Nf.gro -- and kill him. 

Burn him for raping white women -- our women. So 
you see, someone had to ciy -- :!>omeone had to die. 
And hence, I became the victim of circumstances.’* 

His first tiiai was in 1962, At that time, 
Annie Lee Caiter testified that she was "not too 
sure"Wansley was the manfwho had raped her. Wansley 
was convicted however and sentenced to death. 

Hundreds of people from the black cormxmitfy 
protestedi the trial and created the Wansley De- 
fense Committee, bringing in now defense ^ lawyers 

who succeeded in overturning the conviction. 

The second trial was declared a mistrial .anAt 
the third trial, in 1967, five years since Wansley’s 
first convidtion, Annie Lee Carter was able 
positively identify him as her attacker, 

"Naturally, I*ve seen his picture in the 
papers," she ^aid, "and I’ve seen him in court 
since then," 

The newspapers again began to play on racist 
hysteria, and declared 'Wansley ’s guilt before the 
trial, branding his lawyers "communists" for 
agreeing to defend him. About half of the pro- 
spective jurors admitted that they were convinced 
of Wansley’s guilt from the papers. 

So it came as no surprise that Wansley was 
again convicted. This time he was sentenced to 
life imprisonment. 

In January, 1973, after Wansley had been in 
jail for 10 years, a federal judge reversed the 
1967 conviction on the grounds that hysteria -had 
created by the press had made a fair trial impossi- 
ble „ Wansley’s attorneys returned to Lynchburg 
to grrange for his release on bail. The night be- 
for the hearing, 500 residents attended a rally in 
his support. 

However, the judge refused bail. He was v 
convinced of Wansley’s guilt, and claimed that his 
release would "endanger the safety of every woman 
jn Virginia." 

At a second hearing dn Richmojidj.6n January 
17 where several black Lynchburg residents packed 
the courtroom, a federal judge released Wansley on 
$10,000 bail. However, the Commonwelath of Vir- 
ginia is appealing the reversal of Wansley’s con- 
viction to the U,S. Court of Appeals. The state 
has said it will go to the U.S. Supreme Court if 
necessary to reaffirm Wansley’s conviction. 

As William Kunstier, one or Wansley’s Ism- 
* ^ointeSi out: "Wansley is representative of 

thousands who have cried out in the silence of the 
jail cell, who have been killed, unnumbered and 
unknown. And the only difference is that we know 
(CONTINUED ON THE INSIDE FRONT COVER. ) 
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Top right: Photo raken durin;^ tlie Squatters* 

action in N.Y.C. 'u\ the summer of 1970. 

Sec '^tory on page 0 of tliis j)ael ot , 

Credit; LNh IVuinei. ‘ ' krapliies Collective 


Bottom left: Photo from a demonstration following 

the mui^der of Larry Casuse by Gallup,; N='M. 'police. 

See story on page 12 of packet #506. 

Credit : Seer’s Catalog/LNS 


Top left: Photo taken during the Squatters '.’.action 

in N.Y.C. in the summer of 1970. 

See story on page 9 of this packet. 

Credit: Bob Brooks/LNS 


Bottom right: Photo taken during the Squatters' 

action in N.Y.C. in the summer of 1970. 

See story on page 9 of this packet. 

Credit: LNS Women’s Graphics Collective 
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TOP LEFT: Another hospital admissions cartoon. 
CAN BE USED WITH STORY PAGE 10, PACKET #503. 
CREDIT: Oliphant/ DAILY COLLEGIAN/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT; U.S. spearing itself with its own pencil. 
CREDIT: Pedro Mendez/OCLAE/LNS 


MIDDLE LEFT; Aid? 

CREDIT; John Nichols/SEER'S CATALOGUE/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Woodcut of woman, BOTTOM LEFT: This graphic can be used with 

CREDIT:Irene Peslikis/WOMEN & ART/LNS stories of women and mental health or 

stories smashing the comic-book image of 
women . 

CREDIT: OFF OUR BACKS/LNS 
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